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Memorabilia. 
HE Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society 
(Part 2 of Vol. xiv. in the Third Series) 
begins with an article of extraordinary in- 
terest by Mrs. Marie Seton, on the ‘ Evolu- 
tion of the Gypsy Theatre in the U.S.S.R.’ 
This is one of those ‘‘ Soviet national minor- 
ity theatres ’’ which derive from the Soviet 
policy of promoting drama in the language 
of national minorities in order to preserve 
the ethnological individuality of the differ- 
ent races comprised in the Soviet Union. 
The language of the Gypsies consists of no 
more than a thousand odd words; of the 
Gypsies who were still singing and of whom 
a group was collected with whom to begin 
the enterprise, at least half were illiterate 
and the others most deficient in education; 
until 1929, when a Gypsy magazine was 
started, the Russian Gypsies had not a single 
piece of national literature. It was therefore 
under great disadvantages that, in 1931, the 
first Gypsy theatre was started. Neverthe- 
less, the natural aptitude of the Gypsies is 
so great that it has developed more quickly 
than any other. Three Russian theatre 
artists and two Russian ballet masters, with 
three Gypsy writers, began the enterprise. 
At the end of three months’ intensive work 
they produced their first theatrical venture— 
a political review entitled ‘ Yesterday and 
To-day,’ in two one-act sketches, together 
with ‘ Ethnological Sketches,’ a performance 
consisting of popular songs. it was then 
decided that the theatre should perform in 
Moscow for six months of the year, both to 
give any budding Gypsy dramatists the advan- 
tage of being attached to established play- 
wrights in order to acquire the technique of 
playwriting, and, through the Moscow audi- 
ences, to combat anti-Gypsyism—one of the 
main objects with which tthe theatre has been 
founded. The Gypsies’ inexperience in 
drama has driven the Russian organizer of 








the theatre back upon the chorus, and the 
dance and music, and for the décor back upon 
the Gypsy wagons and tents and blankets. 
Any lover of Greek and Roman classics who 
reads this account will find various points of 
resemblance between these beginnings and the 
traditional origin of Greek drama, not with- 
out recollection of Horace’s rather confused 
account of this and of Thespis, who 


dicitur et plaustris vexisse poemata 


—not ithat the Gypsy wagons in the new 
theatre function quite as those of Thespis 
are supposed to have done. 

The first full-length Gypsy play to be per- 
formed was that by the Gypsy playwright, 
Germano, ‘ Life on Wheels.’ A very simple 
story—which yet sets out one of the main 
problems of the Gypsies, their settlement on 
the land—serves as a framework for tradi- 
tional dances and songs, wherein the main 
part of the action and emotion is rendered 
by the action and re-action of the crowd. 
This stage, however, the Gypsy Theatre has 
already outgrown. The second play was 
‘ Between Fires,’ of which the scene is an 
encampment of a nomadic Gypsy tribe in ° 
Siberia between a Red and a White Russian 
army in the civil war. Here unity is largely 
achieved by the use of a chorus and a leader 
—very much in the primitive classic way. It 
is said that in the new plays which are now 
being written, though individual problems 
and personal psychology are to have their 
due part, all the elements of the theatrical 
ant: music, dancing, mime, will be system- 
atically brought into use, as well as the 
spoken word. 

Mrs. Seton concludes with mention of the 
fact that there are Gypsies who have left the 
nomadic life and have settled in cities of the 
Soviet Union; or have entered factories or 
collective farms. She knows of Gypsy 
teachers and engineers, and of medical stud- 
ents (over forty in number) at Smolensk, and 
of a village Soviet in the Caucasus composed 
of Gypsies. All this, interesting enough, is 
relatively small; in their theatre she con- 
siders that the Gypsies already have achieved 
something great. She avers, in fact, that the 
First State National Gypsy Theatre is, with- 
out exaggeration, the most remarkable theatre 
in the world. 


[X his paper on ‘ A Great Circulating Lib- 

rary’ in the April Cornhill, Mr. James 
Milne tells the tale of the acceptance of 
Thomas Hardy’s first novel. The library in 
question is W. H. Smith’s. Its founder, 
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whom some nicknamed ‘‘ Old Faux,’’ was a 
friend of William Tinsley, the publisher, 
whom he met one day at the Gaiety Bar with 
a manuscript sticking out of his pocket. 
Being asked about it, Tinsley said it was 
by a newcomer, and he had not read it. 
“‘Give it to me,’”’ said ‘‘Faux,’’ ‘‘and I’ll take 
it home and read it for you.‘’ This was done, 
and ‘‘ Faux’’ advised Tinsley to take the 
work and to publish it without delay; and 
thus, in 1871, Thomas Hardy’s ‘ Desperate 
Remedies ’ saw the light. 


[s Science and Progress for April the arti- 

cles most likely, weshould say, to interest 
readers of ‘ N. and Q.,’ are Mr. A. J. Mee’s 
‘The Structure of Molecules’ and Mr. S$. 
Zuckermann’s ‘Interpretation of Animal 
Behaviour,’ with Dr. Reginald E. Gibbs’s 
‘ The Solid State.’ Under ‘ Recent Advances 
in Science’ Mr. Dudley Buxton has a paper 
on ‘ Physical Anthropology,’ in which he 
quotes Mr. Frederick G. Murray, in the 
American Anthropologist (N.S. xxxvi. No. 3) 
on the causes of whiteness of skin. Medical 
research on rickets, Mr. Murray says, would 
have no little interest for the anthropologist, 
since it studies against rickets the effects of 
sunlight and of ithe use of such food as fish, 
oil and meat; he ascribes the non-pigmented 
skin, or whiteness, of the White Race, to 
an adaptation which allows as much sunlight 
as possible to penetrate the body. Against 
this we have to set the fact that the Eskimo 
have black hair and a pigmented skin, though 
they ought, according to the theory, to have 
become white in order to make the most of 
what sunlight they get. However, their diet 
—fish, oil and meat—is just as antirachitic 
as sunlight is, and Mr. Murray believes that 
its efficacity has rendered adaptation to sun- 
light in skin colour unnecessary. In the 
tropics the excessive sunlight is unfavourable 
to the white-skinned. 


(HE Cambridge University Press are pub- 

lishing this month the Four Gospels in 
the text of the Authorised Version, but with 
the paragraphing of the Revised Version. 
Poetry is printed as verse; direct speech is 
indicated by quotation marks; and spaces 
show breaks in the narrative. It is rather 
surprising that this has not been done be- 
fore. The familiar ‘‘ verses’’ are excellent 
for reference ; perhaps, when first brought in, 
they had the vivifying effect which modern 
a seek by curious dividing up of lines. 


ut by now their effect is rather a semblance 


of dullness and unreality. 





Literary and Historical 
a 
THE BARONETCY OF MOWAT, 


ie 1664, George Mowat of Inglistoun was 

created a baronet, and was succeeded in 
turn by his sons Roger and William. The 
latter was succeeded by Alexander Mowat 
whose relationship to the first three is, accord. 
ing to G.E.C.’s ‘Complete Baronetage ’ (iii, 
545), unknown. G.E.C. goes on to say that 
the further devolution of the baronetcy is un- 
known, but that it was taken up by James 
Mowat, Colonel in the R.E., who died at sea 
in 1829. But it had previously been assumed 
by George Mowat Keith, R.N., who is said 
to have been born at Keithfield, Aberdeen- 
shire, in 1764. He was the great-grandson 
of John Mowat, tenth and last laird of 
Balquholly, Aberdeenshire (d. 1736), who 
married Agnes Keith of Keithfield, their son 
John (d. 1788), taking the name of Mowat 
Keith. 

George Mowat Keith (1764-1836), the 
grandson of this pair, entered the Navy asa 
lieutenant on Aug. 12, 1801, as ‘‘ Sir George 
Mowat Keith,’” and the Royal Naval Bio- 
graphy of 1833 (iv., part 1) calls him Sir 
George Mouat Keith, bart. But his claim 
to the baronetcy had been challenged by the 
Naval authorities long before that, as ap 
pears in some documents among the Admir- 
alty papers at the P.R.O. 

On Feb. 18, 1814, he wrote from 37, South- 
ampton Street, Strand, to John Wilson 
Croker, secretary to the Admiralty, as fol- 
lows (Ad. i. 2978): 

Your letter of the 15th of January only 
reached me on the 16th instant, the original 
never having come to hand. 

Be pleased to inform my Lord Commissioners 
of the Admiralty that I desire to hold the title 
of Baronet from my ancestor Mouat of Ingles- 
toun, created such in the year 1664, and that! 
have wrote to Scotland’ where my family 
papers are for a copy of the patent, the pro 
duction of which and the testimony of the 

eralds Office wili, I trust, remove all remain- 
ing doubts in the minds of their lordships on 
this subject. 

The omission of my name in some of the late 
Kalendars I have attributed to my own inad- 
vertence, and shall see this rectified in future 
in consequence of the importance I find 
attached to the circumstances. 

I have the honour to be, sir, your most 
obedient, humble servant, ; 

G. M. Keith, 


Lieut. and commander. 
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Across this letter is scribbled the instruc- 
tion: ‘‘ Acqt. him that their Ldshps will 
continue to grant him this title for a reason- 
able time to enable him to exhibit his right 


“4 99 


itt. 
"On Feb. 22, 1814, Keith again wrote from 
Southampton Street to Croker: ‘‘ Agreeable 
to my letter of the 18th inst., I annex a 
copy of my Letters Patent for the informa- 
tion of my Lords Commissioners of the Admir- 
alty.” 

The copy of the letter patent extrac- 
ted from records in the General Register 
House at Edinburgh by the Lord Clerk Regis- 
trar, Archibald Campbell, runs as follows: 


letters patent of Sir George Mowat Keith 
of Inglestoun, Knight, concerning the title. 
honour dignity of a knight baronet. 

Charles by the my of God etc. to all our 
good subjects to whom these our presents letter 
shall come, Greeting: 

Know ye that we have made and created, and 
by the tenor of these presents make and create 
our well beloved Sir George Mowat of Ingles- 
toun Knight Baronet in this our ancient king- 
dom of Scotland: And also to have given, 
granted and by the tenor of these presents to 

ive and grant to him and the heirs male of 
fis body lawfully procreat or to be procreated 
the title of a Knight Baronet in this our king- 
dom, together with all the honours pre- 
cedencies, privileges, immunities, dignities, 
liberties and commodities belonging and ap- 
pertaining thereunto, with no less liberty and 
amplitude of right in all respects than what- 
ever other knight baronet of this our kingdom 
by the like title formerly possessed and en- 
joyed; or afterwards on any account whatever 
can use enjoy or possess. We commend, more- 
over, our Lyon King of Arms and his brother 
heraulds that they may give and prescribe such 
additions of arms to the present arms of the 
said Sir George Mowat as is used in such cases. 
In testimony whereof we have ordered presents 
att our Hall of Whythall the second day of 
the month june in the year of our Lord one 
thousand six hundred and sixty four, and in 
the sixteenth year of our reign. 

Written across Keith’s letter are the words : 
“ Aeqt. him that their lordships were aware 
of the patent to Sir G. Mowatt, but they 
must have some recognition that his own 
claim to the title is properly descended from 
Sir George Mowatt.” 

No such proof seems to have been sent into 
the Admiralty. 

In any case, it is not known how 
the Mowats of Inglistoun were connected 
with the Mowats of Balquholly from whom 
George Mowat Keith was descended. But he 
apparently continued using the ‘‘ Sir’’ till 
his death. 

J. M. Buttocs. 





SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES ON 
THE CHURCHES OF CORNWALL. 


(See clxvii. 363, 400, 438; ante pp. 5, 42, 
74, 111, 151, 182, 219). 
LANTEGLOs By Fowey. 1842. 
(St. Wyllow). 

This large Church is in a very solitary situ- 
ation on an eminence not very accessible from 
the most populous parts of the parish, and 
having only one habitation near it (a Farm 
house inhabited by bitter dissenters). The 
Church is much neglected and out of repair, 
but is very spacious, consisting of 3 aisles 
wide, but low after the Cornish fashion, and 
a very massive but rude Tower at the West 
end of the Nave, partly but not wholly en- 
gaged with the side aisles. The style is the 
Cornish Perpr., but with some earlier indi- 
cations. The material is a rough dark slaty 
stone. The Tower has no buttresses, but is 
very plain, something in the Welsh style, 
with a rude battlement and a square-headed 
belfry window with label. The South door- 
way is rude with pointed arches upon im- 
posts. The Tower opens to the Nave by a 
very large rude pointed arch and by two 
smaller ones to the side aisles, upon string 
piers, also the lattice is an early English 
string-course. The body is divided from each 
aisle by a row of 5 wide and very obtuse 
arches, upon octagonal columns of rude work- 
manship, the whole of which lean outwards 
and appear to be very insecure. The win- 
dows present rather ordinary tracery, some 
square-headed, some with obtuse arches of 3 
or 4 lights. That at the East of the South 
aisle contains some fine fragments of stained 
glass. The roofs are ribbed & semi-circular, 
with some bosses. The floor is paved with a 
kind of slate and the whole has an appear- 
ance of neglect and decay, the more strik- 
ing from the spacious dimensions of the 
Church. There are very considerable por- 
tions of ancient seats, the ends of which pre- 
sent beautiful sculpture in wood, but many 
have been strangely disfigured by green and 
blue paint. Many have very fine tracery & 
various emblems and along the bases is a 
series of quatrefoils. In the South aisle is 
the ancient pew of the Mohuns, bearing date 
1632, with sculpture in wood and arabesque 
patterns, also shields with the arms of 
Mohun, Fitzwilliam &c., painted. There is 
also another grand pew of the same charac- 
ter which belonged to the Granvilles. 
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Under a window in the S. Aisle is a Perpendr. 
tomb under a canopy with feathering and 
surmounted by a cornice of the Tudor flower. 
On this is the brass figure of an armed 
knight with inscription. This commemorates 
Sir Thomas Mohun ; the inscription is given 
in Lysons—date 14—. There is another brass 
on a flat stone with the figures of Sir John 
Mohun (grandson of the above), his wife & 
8 children, with an inscription also given 
in Lysons (1508). 

The Font is of granite of square form with 
some rude Norman foliage, the corners of the 
basin being rounded off into the cylindrical 
shaft which supports it & is set upon a 
square base. 

The Chancel has no arch of division, but 
extends beyond the Aisles. 

In the Churchyard is the Shaft of a cross 
in granite surmounted by a four-sided kind 
of tabernacle with sculpture representing the 
Virgin Mary, the Crucifixion, St. Peter, &c. 
and a cornice containing the nail-head orna- 
ment. 

[Salmon, p. 151]. 


LaNnTEGLos (Co. Cornwall) By CAMELFORD. 
St. Julitta. Oct. 25, 1865. 


A perpr. Church of the Cornish type con- | 


sisting of 2 long equal aisles, a North Tran- 
sept and Western Tower. 
dows are of 5 lights, one having a singular 


Flamboyant wheel in its head the other very | 


good Perpenr. 
3 lights 
but others on the S. retain pieces of 
good stained glass. There is no divi- 
sion of Chancel, the arcade is of 6 Tudor- 
shaped arches on light piers with 4 
shafts having octagonal caps with foliage. 
To the Transept opens a very ugly obtuse arch 
on imposts and in the Transept is one square- 
headed window of 2 lights. The arch to the 
Tower is a very rude pointed one on imposts. 
The roofs are coved with ribs and _ bosses 
forming panneled compartments and a carved 
cornice. 

There are 2 sedilia in granite on the S. 
of the Sacrarium having continuous mould- 
ings and above a band of ornamental sculp- 
ture with vine-leaves, grapes and scrolls. 
The Font is a fine one, the bowl octagonal, 
the sides having varied panneling, some with 
quatrefoils, some with the wavy Flamboyant 
sculpture resembling the tracery of the East 
window. The stem is octagonal and panneled 
and raised on 2 steps. The Tower is with- 
out buttresses and tapers, divided by 2 strings, 


The other windows are of 


The 2 East win- 


some having lost their tracery | 


has battlement and 4 short square pinnacles, 
At the N.E. is a stair-turret, the belfry win. 
dows of 3 lights with the Cornish circles in 
the tracery. The W. Window of 3 lights and 
mutilated. 

The W. doorway has a contracted arch and 
hood on corbel-heads. 

The whole is of granite. 

The South porch is good Perpendicular 
and has both doorways of granite labelled 
with finely panneled spandrels. 

The arch mouldings good. 

Over the inner door is a canopied niche. 

The body of the Church presents a long bold 
unbroken line. The Churchyard is retired 
and lies low. 

[Salmon, p. 151]. 

Launcetts. St. Andrew. 21 Jany 1867. 


An excellent specimen of the Cornish 
Perpendr. Church especially as the interior 
retains the ancient benches and is altogether 
in good preservation and neat condition. 

The Church has 3 equal Aisles or divisions, 
with a Western Tower and large South Porch, 
| The Tower arch resembles that at Bridgrule, 
| in its battlement pinnacles and division by 


| strings into 3 tapering stories. 





The second 
stage has an obtuse moulded opening. The 
Porch contains a Stoup; the outer door has 
imposts. The Tower arch is plain. The 
| roofs slated. 

The W. doorway of the Tower 
obtuse arch. The material granite. 

The windows are all of 3 lights except those 
at the E. of the Aisles, which are of 4 and 
very much of one pattern. The interior is 
light and pleasing. The arcades are each 
formed by 5 Tudor-shaped arches with good 
mouldings, the piers of the usual form but 
having Tudor flowers in their capitals. The 
whole of granite untouched by whitewash. 
The roofs are coved with ribs and bosses, the 
latter enriched with shields, scrolls and ini- 
tial letters. The pavement of every part 
abounds with original encaustic tiles. The 
benches are entirely open and ancient, pre- 
| senting excellent specimens of  enriche 
carved ends, square-topped and abounding in 
rich and varied sculpture, tracery, shields, 
the emblems of the Crucifixion and Passion, 
Fleur-de-lys. On the tiles appear fleur-de 
lys, Holy Lambs and figures of birds. 

The font is early, the bowl of cup shape, 
round the top a rope moulding, the stem 
cylindrical on square base. 

The Church is very beautifully situated on 
steep ground amidst wood and streams. 
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interior from its tiles and carved benches is | The present Church was built in 1540 by 
remarkably beautiful; the columns were | Sir Henry Trecassel & dedicated to St. Mary 
wreathed with evergreens placed there at | Magdalene. There is an inscription in 


Xmas. | Latin, running all round the Church. 
(Salmon, p. 151}. | [Salmon, p. 152]. 

LAUNCESTON. (St. Mary Magdalene). ; St. Thomas’s by Launceston. 
This is a late Rectilinear Church and re-| This is a plain Rectilinear Church etand- 


markable for the richness of the exterior, | ing in a spacious and picturesque church- 
which, however, has more of ornament than | yard watered by the river and commanding a 
is elegant & the whole is rather curious | fine view of the Castle and Town of Launces- 
than of good character. The Church is large, | ton. It consists of 2 equal Aisles with a 
consisting of 3 long Aisles of equal length & | smal! square Tower at the West End. There 
height, without clerestory or any distinction | is a South porch of granite with some curious 
of Chancel, and the whole embattled. The | ornamental sculpture upon it. The South 
Tower is plain, embattled with a square tur- | windows are square-headed of two lights, that 
ret attached, and is singularly placed the | at the East end is of 5 lights within a wide 
Tower seems to be the remnant of ithe ori- | arch, and that East of the South Aisle is of 
ginal Church - considerably to the West | 4 lights with good tracery. The two aisles 
of the Nave and a modern erection interven- | are divided by a range of 5 Tudor arches 
ing between them which contains vestry and | with piers exactly resembling those at Laun- 
other rooms. There is a large South porch | ceston. On the North side the windows are 
having windows with crocketed ogee canopies | modern & bad. The font is a fine Norman 
which, together with the whole of the walls of | one of square form sculptured with various 
the Church is covered with a series of pan- | grotesque figures of animals &c., & upon an 
neling with sculpture representing shields, | octagonal shaft. ; 

niches, foliage, &c.; the buttresses also have is 
crocketed pinnacles. Immediately under the _ Launceston Castle is strixing both in its 
East window is a piece of sculpture represent- | Situation & its architectural features, parts 
ing St. Mary Magdalene (recumbent beneath | of it appearing to be very early. The keep 
an arch) to whom the Church is dedicated. Tower is of circular form and stands upon a 
The whole has a rich and singular effect. | Steep hill, surmounting the whole town 
The interior is spacious and light, the win- which itself stands very high. It is sur- 
dows very numerous and all of 4 lights, ex- rounded by a circular wall, all of rough & 
cept the East window which is of 5 lights. rude workmanship with some plain semi- 
The divisions of the Aisles are formed by a| circular arches of doors & windows, and a 
double row of Tudor arches, 8 in each row, | passage in the thickness of the wall. An 
which have light lozenge piers each with 4 | outer wall encloses a large extent below the 
shafts having octagonal capitals, some of | abrupt hill on which is the keep, and the 
which have the square flower. The want of | 8pace 1s made into gardens, public walks. 

a Clerestory diminishes greatly the effect of s - 
the interior. The roofs are coved and divided St. Stephen’s by Launceston. 

by ribs into panneled compartments; the| This Church has a very handsome Rec- 
ribs have fine wood-carving, & the bosses at tilinear Tower, a Nave & Chancel with South 
their points of intersection are very rich. | Aisle, and a Chapel on the North side of 
There are also wood figures from which the; the Chancel. The body is embattled and the 
ribs spring. The Pulpit has excessively beau- North Chapel is loftier than the rest. The 
tiful wood-carving, divided into compart- | Tower is lofty and of fine effect, and has a 
ments each having an ogee arch with feather- | battlement and large crocketed pinnacles at 
ing & the spandrels filled with elaborate foli- | the angles. The Belfry windows are long 
age. There are also rich & beautiful bands | and of 2 lights. The South porch has a 
of foliage with vine-leaves & grapes, both | Tudor-arch doorway with label, & panneled 
above and below, & the pedestal supporting | spandrels all worked in granite. Without 
the Pulpit has fine panneling. The font is| the door is a stoup. The body & side-aisle 
of granite, of octagonal form diminishing to- | are divided by 4 pointed arches, the three 
wards the base upon an octagonal pedestal. | western ones being very wide. The piers have 
The church neatly pewed and has a large | an Early English appearance, of square form 
an, with shaft attached to each side. The arch 
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from the Chancel to the Aisle appears Rec- 
tilinear. The windows are Rectilinear, some 
with square heads, some pointed, but many 
have been modernised. The font is a good 
Norman one in the form of a circular cup, 
upon a cylindrical shaft & sculptured with 
some good Norman ornaments. 
[Salmon, p. 152]. 


(St. Levan). August 28, 1862. 

This Church is seated in a picturesque and 
rather lonely spot not far from the Logan 
Beck and commanding a beautiful view of 
sea and rocky coast. 

It is a neglected and weather-beaten edifice, 
of true Cornish type, comprising Nave and 
Chancel in one, 8. Aisle, N. Transept, S. 
porch, and Western Tower. The walls of 
granite; several windows are mutilated, one 
square-headed, one of 3 lights remains entire 
on the N. Most of the Church is Perpr., but 
there are a few earlier portions, especially 
in the Transept on the W. side of which is 
a single lancet. The arcade dividing the S. 
aisle is uninterrupted from EK. to W. and has 
6 low pointed arches with octagonal piers all 
of granite The roofs are coved with ribs 
and panels. There is no Chancel arch but 
an ascent of one step and.the base of the | 
rood-screen remains with some painted panels | 
representing armorial bearings &c. Between | 
the Transept and the body are 2 small | 
pointed arches on a low octagonal column | 
having channeled block capital, the whole of 
granite. 

The Tower Arch is on block capitals also 
of granite. There is some screen-work and | 
some ancient open seats the ends of which 
present panelling end tracery, but the in- 
terior is generally in a very bad state, damp 
and dirty and having an ugly gallery and 
rickety pues. The Font is Norman, a cir- 
cular bowl with moulding round the top 
and rope-moulding round the base. The | 
stem circular. The Transeptal Chapel has a 
separate roof. 

The Tower is without buttresses and divided | 
by one string; has a battlement and 4 octa-| 
gonal pinnacles, the W. window and belfry | 
windows of 3 lights having something of a | 
Decd. character. The porch has a stoup. | 
Near to the S. door is a wooden tablet sculp- 
tured with shields and grotesque figures, one 
like a fish and one a beast bearing a ladle and | 
frying-pan. | 
"The nel rises high against the Church 
walls. There are 2 ancient crosses near the | 
Lich-gate and another in the Churchyard. 


St. LEvan. 








There is a projection on the S. near the 
rood-loft place. 
[Salmon, p. 159]. 


LISKPAKD, (St. Martin), 


This is a very spacious Church, altogether 
on a grand scale & wholly of Perpendr. work 
except the Tower, which is mean & low in 
comparison with the body & also of an 
earlier period having small mean windows 
with obtuse heads arranged in 3 stages which 
are divided by string courses & under the 
battlement an Early English corbel table 
beneath which is a curious cornice of small 
arches. The Nave is very lofity and has north 
and south aisles of equal height & width, and 
an additional aisle on the South, eastward 
of the porch. The Chancel has also side. 
aisles, but is rather lower than the Nave, 
The interior is grand from its spacious pro 
portions. The Nave is divided from each 
aisle by 5 very lofty pointed arches upon 
pillars of granite of the form common in 
this country. The additional south aisle 
opens by 3 arches of like character, but the 
capitals are plainer. The Chancel has 3 
arches on each side, the 2 eastern of which 
are filled with tracery apparently of modern 
work. The South side of the church has a 
fine battlement with pinnacles all in granite, 
The South Porch is large and has a Tudor 
arch doorway with panneling in the span- 
drels and above the door 3 canopied niches. 
The North side has a plainer battlement and 
presents rather an unusual arrangement in 
a succession of three projecting bays or re- 
cesses, equal in height with the aisle and set 
at regular intervals. One forms a porch, 
the others open to the interior by flat arches 
and have stone roofs, forming as it were 
chapels or in the present fashion pews. The 
windows on this side have mostly obtuse 
arches. Those on the South are larger and 
of better design & execution, but all of 4 
lights, cxcept those at the extremities which 
have 5 lights. The East window is of 5 
lights and has shafts to the mullions and to 
the arch-mouldings. There is an octagonal 
stair-turret in the S.W. Angle of the §. 
Aisle. The interior is neat, with regular 
pews. The pulpit is carved in the style of 
James I. The Font is of granite but modern. 
There is no organ, or gallery except at the 
West end. 

[Salmon, p. 162]. 


St. Martin sy Looe. 22 Feb., 1849. 
A large Church cruciform in shape with §. 
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Aisle to both Chancel and Nave, a western 
Tower & N. porch. The porch is a very ugly 
debased one; the door within it is Norman a 
fine one of several orders, cylindrical & 
chevron, but sadly encroached upon by ithe 
porch. The Church is not of great elegance 
either in form or workmanship. The aisle 
does not quite reach to the W. end of the 
Nave. The arcade of the Nave of 3 bays, ithe 
arches ugly and sprawling. The piers clus- 
tered Cornish ones wiith the square sculp- 
tured abacus in the Capitals of the shafts. 
There is a considerable wall-interval between 
the arcade of the Nave and that of the Chan- 
cel, but itthere is no Chancel arch. The 
arcade of the Chancel is of 2 arches with 
clustered piers having coarse octagonal capi- 
tals. ‘There is a woodscreen across the en- 
trance to the Chancel which has a lower roof 
than the Nave. The S, Transept opens to the 
aisle by a misshapen plain pointed arch. That 
tothe N. Transept is better & with mouldings. 
The windows are all of Third P character, 
several square-headed & chiefly of 3 lighits. 
That at the BE. end is pointed of 5 lights. 
The 8. aisle of the Chancel is very late & 
full of Elizabethan monuments. Its wall is 
strengthened by large butitresses. The tower 
arch is open. The Tower of 3 stages em- 
battled with corner buttresses & a large stair- 
turret at the S.E. rising above the parapet. 
There are octagonal crocketed pinnacles at 
the angles & smaller ones on ithe Stair-turret. 
There is a poor W. window & belfry windows 
of 2 lights & a small W. door. The S. porch 
is destroyed. The Font has a cup-shaped 
bowl but the ornamental panneling as at 
Bocconnoc bespeaks a later period. There is 
some tinted glass in the windows & crosses 
on the gables. The ground in the Church- 


yard rises very considerably on the S., a cir- 
cumstance frequent in Cornwall. 

{Salmon, p. 166]. 
LosTWITHIEL, (St. Bartholomew). 


_ This Church has several singularities and 
i its general features does not resemble the 
Cornish Churches. It has a lofity body with 
low aisles, & a clerestory which is unusual in 
Cornwall, but no distinct Chancel. The 
steeple at the west end is a very singular 
composition, consisting of a square tower, 
short & plain, upon which is set a curious 
but not inelegant octagon lanthorn, each side 
of which rises into a pediment or gable and 
is entirely filled with fine open tracery, & 
which is surmounted by a_ tolerably lofty 
stone spire. The lower portion of the steeple 








is Karly English, and has 3 plain lancet win- 
dows arranged & on its South side is a door- 
way unusually placed & singular in charac- 
ter, but which is probably Warly English, the 
outer moulding of tthe arch being stopped on 
two places by a kind of knot. The tracery 
in the lanthorn is remarkable and rather 
foreign, and is probably of a transition style 
from Decd. to Perpendr. TBach side presents 
a double arch with quatrefoil between the 
heads, occupying the whole space, but at 
about the centre of each side is a band of 
open tracery with grand quatrefoils, across 
each side and continued in a line all round 
this portion of ithe Steeple. In one side the 
quatrefoil tracery is varied into a wheel or 
rose, instead of being in a square. Jach 
gable is surmounted by a finial, and in the 
spire are other canopied openings, of less 
elegant workmanship with the arches on 
shafts. The roofs of the Church are modern 
and of slate. The Aisles are low & not wide, 
most of the side windows are square-headed, 
those at the West end of each aisle are lan- 
cets. The Clerestory windows have contrac- 
ted arches. The interior is lofty and spacious 
& the body is divided from the aisle by 2 
ranges each of 5 tall pointed arches, the piers 
of which are octagonal but without capitals 
& have rather the appearance of having been 
altered. The E. window is a very large one 
of 5 lights with Decd. tracery rather of an 
early period. The two last windows of the 
aisles are in the S. a 3-light Decd. one, in 
the N. a triple lancet. There is a very 
curious Font of oatagonal form, the age of 
which is rather doubtful, but it is probably 
Early Eng. It stands on 5 shafts, the cen- 
tral the largest and all clustered and moulded, 
which rest upon a square basement. On each 
face of the octagon is rude sculpture repre- 
senting various subjects in relief. 1 The 
Crucifixion, 2 A hunter with hawk in hand 
& blowing bugle, 3 2 Lions passant, 4 A gro- 
tesque animal’s head, 5 A square filled with 
geometrical figures, 6 A dog & hare, 7 as 5, 
8 The head of a Bishop. At the west end 
is a gallery containing an organ. 
[Salmon, p. 167]. 


LupDGVAN. Sr. Pavt. Feb. 16, 1858. 


This Church with its elevated site and 
fine Tower forms a very conspicuous object, 
but the rest of the Church is not equal to 
the Tower. 

The plan embraces 3 aisles of which the 
Southern is shorter than the others, but all 
of equal height. The Southern is the widest. 
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The Northern arcade has 6 narrow Tudor- 
shaped arches with the usual clustered piers, 
the capitals octagonal and with moulded 
band. The Southern Arcade is of 4 wide 
arches with piers differing from the others, 
but equally with shafts and octagonal capi- 
tals of rather doubtful character. 

The Chancel includes two bays. The roofs 
are coved. There is a small door on the N. 
corresponding to the place of the rood loft. 
The windows have all been mutilated. The 
Font is of marble or Serpentine, the bow] 
octagonal, with a moulding below it of rope, 
beaded scroll and toothed, the stem cylindri- 
cal and of granite. There is a monument to 
the parents of Sir Humphrey Davy. In the 


sill of ithe E. window is a slab inscribed with | 


figures of Parents, 2 Sons and 3 Daughters, 
in memory of John Smith Rector 1631. 





The interior has a neglected look and in | 


the N. wall leans out of the perpendicular. 
There is a 8. Porch. The Tower is a very 
grand one of granite, embattled and having 
4 square pinnacles crocketed and panneled. 
The butitresses 


are withdrawn from 
angles. There are 2 divisions by string- 
courses. The Belfry windows of 3 lights. 


The W. doorway labelled with granite arch- 
mouldings and panneled spandrels. The West 
window of 3 plain lights without foliation or 
tracery. 

[Salmon, p. 169]. 

T. Cann HvuGHEs, F.s.A. 
Lancaster. 
(To be continued). 


““LADY DU LAKE.”’ 


N Act 1V of Dryden’s ‘ The Wild Gallant’ 

there is a stage-direction, ‘‘ Enter Lady 
Du Lake, and two or three Whores.’’ In the 
speech-tags the character is denoted by “ L. 
Dulake.’”” No such name appears in the 
““ Names of the Persons ’’; ithe characters in 
question are listed as ‘‘ A Bawd and Whores.”’ 

Mr. Montague Summers, in his annota- 
tions (‘ Dryden, The Dramatic Works,’ 1931, 
Vol. i., p. 429), comments only upon the use 
of the term “‘ Lady ’’ as applied to a bawd; 
and thinks that a hit at ‘“‘ Lady ’’ Bennett 
was intended. ‘‘ Lady’’ Bennett was thus 
ironically referred to, he notes, by Pepys, 
Wycherley, and the Tatler. Mr. Summers’s 
interesting explanation, at ithe most, is in- 
complete. 

‘“ Lady of the Lake ’’ was a phrase applied 
to ‘‘a kept mistress,’’ as the ‘N. E. D.’ 


the | 





—., 
points out under ‘‘ Lady. Phraseological 
expressions.’’ Farmer and Henley (‘ Slang 
and its Analogues,’ 1896, Vol. iv.) give the 
same meaning for “‘ Lady of ithe Lake ”’ ; they 
list two examples, in Davenant’s ‘ The Siege! 


(V), and in Butler’s ‘ Hudibras’ (III, j, 
868), the latter being a plural form. Skeat 


and Mayhew (‘ Glossary of Tudor and Stuart 
Words,’ 1914) define the phrase, ‘‘ Humor 
ously, a woman of light behaviour,”’ and in. 
stance an occurrence in ‘ A New Way to Pay 
Old Debts’ (Il. i.). Though editors of the 
play do not seem to have noticed this use, 
it is not, Massinger’s tendencies considered, 
an impossibility. Wellborn has invited Mar. 
rall to dine with him and a lady: 


Mar. Lady! what lady? 
With the Lady of the Lake, or Queen of 
Fairies? 
For 1 know it must be an enchanted dinner, 
The pun is on “ lady,’’ a description Well- 
born had insisted upon by repetition; the 
prodigal’s company did not include, Marrall 
asserts, people of any substance. Does 
‘“@ueen of Fairies,’’ then, possibly refer to 
Do] Common’s réle in ‘ The Alchemist?’ Ap- 


| parently the expression had become crystal- 


lized before the Commonwealth. Dr. Edward 
N. Hooker, in preparing his edition of ithe 
criticism of John Dennis, has noted another 
occurrence in the “Remarks on Mr. Pope's 
Rape of the Lock’ (1728), at the end of 
Letter iii., which is dated May 8, 1714. 
It would seem probable, therefore, 

Dryden was using a current phrase. The 
derivation of ‘‘ pander ’’ is clear enough; but 
why the Arthurian Lady of the Lake should 
have given her name to “‘ a kept mistress ” is 
not as apparent. [Tit is not, at least immedi: 
ately, ascertainable whether the usage derives 
from a realistic reaction to the Arthurian 
vogue of the Elizabethan period, or from some 
incidental or earlier development. Gifford, 
annotating the occurrence in Massinger, 
thought that the Lady of the Lake “’ seems 
to be the Circe of the dark ages.’’ In Bohn’s 
edition of ‘ Hudibras,’ the allusion is anno- 
tated: ‘‘ The Lady of the Lake was_ repre 
sented in some of the old romances as a mis 
tress of King Arthur.’’ Zachary Grey’s am 
notation is even less definite: ‘“‘ Meaning the 
stews, and alluding to the old romance of 
Sir Launcelot and tthe Lady of the Lake. 

It has been pointed out that in Malory the 
name is not confined to one distinct charac 
ter. It is possible that the Lady of the Lake 
of ii. 3-4 was fixed upon: Balin and Merlin 
both brand her as untrue and false. The 


that 
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‘N. E. D.’ points out that the name was 
applied to nymphs; but whether at the time 
the term had an immoral connotation which 
it passed over to the Lady of the Lake is 
again uncertain. Farmer and Henley list 
an expression ‘‘ Laker-Lady,”’ defining iit as 
“An actor’s harlot. [Saxon Laker = an 
actor].”’ An ignorant or a humorous con- 
fusion with Lady of the Lake is not impos- 
sible. They do not state when the expres- 
sion was current, but ‘‘ Laker,’’ meaning 
actor, is given in Wright’s ‘ English Dialect 
Dictionary ’ (vol. iii., p. 508, under “Lake’’). 
Perhaps the M. EK. “‘ laken,’’ to play, sport, 
should also be noted. 

Whatever the derivation it seems probable 
that Dryden, whether he had ‘‘ Lady ’’ Ben- 
nett in mind or not, was employing, in his 
stage-direction and speech-tags, a current 
synonym for the character listed in the drama- 
tis personae. If the ‘‘ Bawd”’ of the 
dramatis personae is to be considered named 
“Dulake ”’ att this point in the play, it would 
seem that Dryden was following a Jonsonian 
practice. Some of the confusion may have 
resulted from the revision which the comedy 
underwent. 

Ricuarp H. PERKINson. 

Baltimore, Maryland. 


LAVE-DEALING IN ENGLAND. — The 
following statement in Bishop Welldon’s 
‘Forty Years On’ (1935) deserves publicity : 
The Birmingham Gazette of Nov. 11th, 1771, 
contained an advertisement of the sale of a 
slave at the house of Mr. Webb in the city of 
Lichfield. ‘A negro boy from Africa, sup- 
sed to be about ten or eleven years of age, 
i@ is remarkably straight and_ well-propor- 
tioned, speaks tolerably good English, of a mild 
disposition, friendly, officious, sound, healthy 
and fond of labour; and for colour an excel- 
lent, fine black.” 

Presumably this was the last, or almost the 
last, instance of ithe offer of a human being 
for sale in England, since on June 22, 1772, 
Lord Mansfield uttered his famous judgment 
that as soon as a slave set his foot on the 
soil of the British islands he became free. 


. LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


HANGING LONDON.—Eastbourne Ter. 
_ Tace, facing Paddington Station. This 
ninety-year-old terrace is gradually to be de 
molished and replaced by modern flats. The 
offices of the G.W.R. were here at one time. 


J. ARDAGH. 


| of sleathy. 








“ QLITHY TOVES.’’—Lewis Carroll’s in- 

teresting word slithy was not unknown 
in the seventeenth century. The ‘N. E. D.’ 
marks slithy obsolete, gives no definition, and 
quotes W. Whately’s ‘ God’s Husb.’ (1622), 
ii. 116: ‘We make no great matter of the 
lower degrees of sinne, and so grow sliithy, 
and fashionable, and dead in our con- 
fessions’’” The ‘N. E. D.’ suggests that 
slithy may be a variant of sleathy, which is 
marked ‘‘rare,’’ defined as ‘ slovenly ’’ or 
‘ careless,’ and illustrated by a quotation 
dated 1649. 

Another illustration of the use of the 
word slithy, from a better known source, is 
found in John Bunyan’s ‘ Life and Death of 
Mr. Badman’ (1680), which the ‘ N. E. D.’ 
does not mention. Bunyan refers to bank- 
rupts thus: ‘‘I say these slithy, rob-Shop, 
pick-pocket men, they are a shame to Relli- 
gion, and religious men should be ashamed 
of them.’’ (Cambridge, 1905, p. 103). 

One recalls Humpty-Dumpty’s facile analy- 
sis in ‘Through the Looking-Glass’ of the 
portmanteau words in the Lay of the Jabber- 
wock: ‘‘slithy,’’ he says, means “ lithe and 
slimy.’’ His explanation of the word seems 
to fit the Whately and Bunyan quotations 
better than does the ‘N. E. D.’s’’ definition 
It would be interesting if one 
could demonstrate that Lewis Carroll picked 
up this word from John Bunyan. 

WILLIAM SLOANE. 

Columbia University, New York. 
| FQUIVALENT.”—Mr. Bernard Halli- 

4day’s Catalogue No. 189 contains the 
following : 

The Anatomy of an Equivalent... 
[ea. 1690] , 

“(The terms] Whig, Tory and Trimmer have 
had their time, now they are dead and forgot- 
ten, being supplanted by the word Equivalent.” 

The Oxford English Dictionary does not de- 
fine “equivalent” in the sense meant here. 
This pamphlet is therefore philologically im- 
portant as giving a full definition and explana- 
tion of a term which was at one time current 
in English speech, and which has _ hitherto 
escaped the notice of lexicographers. 


W. W. Girt. 
ORTHERN ARCHERY CLUBS.—We 


have notes and references to at least one 
society of archers in Co. Northumberland, 
and five in Co. Durham: 

1. The Archery Club, called the Bowmen 
of Chevy-Chase, was in existence in New- 
castle-on-Tyne in 1789, 1791, 1792 and 1793. 

2. The Scorton Archers, founded in 1673, 


n.p. or d. 
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whose district was limited to 6 miles around 
Etryholme, on the Yorkshire bank of the river 
Tees—afterwards enlarged to 20 miles. Their 


chief prize was the famous ‘‘ Silver Arrow,”’’ | 
which was often won | 


or ‘‘Scorton Arrow,”’ 
by Durham members. 

3. The Gentlemen Archers of Darlington, 
instituted on 25 Mar., 1758, was one of the 


most notable associations of its kind in the | 


north of England. 

4. An Archery Club, called the Bowmen of 
Neville’s Cross, was in existence in, and 
round, the city of Durham, in 1784, and as 
late as 1890. 

5. An Archery Club (title at present un- 
known) was in existence at Mainsforth, Co. 
Durham, in 1795. 

6. An Archery Club (title unknown) was in 
existence at Bishop Auckland in 1838. 

It would be interesting to have particulars 
of any other of these clubs. One would also 
like to know whether a list of winners of the 
Scorton Arrow is extant, or could be compiled. 


J. W. Fawcett. 


LFRED NUTT ON THE BUDDHIST 
HOLY GRAIL (See ante p. 205).—Since 
writing my former paragraphs, I have dis- 
covered Nutt’s article in his Archaeological 
Review, June, 1889. He reprinted ithe sum- 
mary of Beal, but persuaded him to make 
a fuller translation. Beal did so, and died 
in August. This is one of the tragedies of 
literature, for Nutt drew wrong conclusions 
through ignorance of Buddhist literature. 
He tells us that Wolfram von Eschenbach 
did not know that the Grail was a cup or 
dish, but thought it was a precious stone. 
In ithe Buddhist legend it is both. 
says that he was guided by the Provencal 
poet, Kyot, who found the Grail story at 
Toledo ‘‘in heathen tongue.’’ This was 
probably Arabic or even Persilan. Fa Hien 
saw the actual earthly bow] at Peshawar in 
the fifth century; but Yuan Chwang, in the 
seventh, says that it had gone to Persia. 
Now Persia was ithe country where Hindu 
stories were translated into languages further 
west. 

In Beal’s 1889 translation, the Galahad 
of his 1876 summary disappears and is re- 
placed by a rascal; but the supernatural 
character of the bowl, its influence on mater- 
ial and religious prosperity, its appearing in 
glory, its loss, and the impossibility of find- 
ing it in a corrupt age, are all there. 

A. J. Epmunps. 


Cheltenham, Pennsylvania. 


Wolfram | 


ee, 


Readers’ Queries. 


YHRISTMAS CAROL: ‘THE JOYS OF 

MARY.’—Some eighty years ago, in a 
village near Cricklade, and (I believe) else. 
where in Berkshire and Gloucestershire, yil- 
| lage ‘‘ waits’’ used to go round at Christ- 
mas singing a song called ‘ The Joys of 
Mary,’ which purported to commemorate in 
a succession of, I think, twelve stanzas, 
miracles of Christ one by one. 

Kach stanza, mutatis mutandis, began as 
follows : 





The “ first’ great joy our Mary had 
It was the joy of “ one” 
To see the blessed Jesus 





(and then followed a line recording a par- 
| ticular miracle), 

I remember one stanza: 

The next great joy our Mary had 

It was the joy of “ nine,” 

To see the blessed Jesus 

Turn water into wine. 

Each stanza was followed by a chorus in 
| which tthe motiv of the last line was re- 
echoed as thus: 

Turn water into wine, dear friend, 

And happy may you be; 

Praise Father, Son and Holy Ghost 

To all eternity. 

The local tradition was that the carol came 
down from pre-Reformation times. Can any 
| of your readers supply the text and inform 
me whether the tradition is still carried on! 








FRANcIS GORE, K.C.B. 
| 61, Onslow Square, London, S.W.?7. 


| 
‘MHE LITTLE RED SQUIRREL.’ — I 

wonder if any reader can give me in- 
formation respecting ‘The Little Red Squir- 
rel: A Story in Verse.’ Sold for the benefit 
of the Girls’ Home, 22, Charlotte Street, 
Portland Place, and printed by Taylor and 
Company, Little Queen Street, in 1872. It 
is a paper-covered booklet. 

Grant RICHARDS. 


‘MHE AUSTRALIAN CAPTIVE.’—This 

is the title of a book by Israel Chamber- 
layne, an American, born in New York in or 
about 1795. What is known of the author! 
Is the work a novel or, if the captive was 4 
person from real life, what was his name! 
Any particulars of either would be very 
acceptable. 
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ONDON IN 1642: THE BRILL.—I have 
a print with the following words below : 
St. Pancras old Church. With the fortifica- 
tions at the Brill during the Civil Wars. 1642. 
What was ‘‘the Brill’’ The print mea- 
sures 12ins. by 7dins., without margins, and 
is watermarked ‘‘ J. Whatman. 1817.”’ It 
possibly formed one of a set of London views. 
Is such a set known? Particulars are asked 
for. 


J. H. Lestig, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 
UERIES FROM SCOTT’S * RED- 


GAUNTLET.’—Will your readers pro- 
vide answers to questions suggested by ithis 
entertaining work? 

(1) “If I wonder any longer, my letter 
will be as full of wonders as one of Katter- 
felto’s advertisements.’’ Letter iii. p. 26, of 
Nelson’s edition). Who was Katterfelto? 

(2) ‘‘ Were you not . . . enamoured of a 
voice. . . until you discovered the proprietor 
of that dulcet organ to be Miss Dolly Mac- 
Izzard, who is both ‘ back and breast,’ as the 


saying goes.’ (Letter v., p. 52). What 
does the saying mean ? 
(3) Wandering Willie says of Darsie 


Latimer: “‘ Ay, ay, muisted hair, braidclaith 
o the best, and seenteen hundred linen on his 
back, at the least o’ it.”’ (ch. x., p. 121). 
I presume ‘‘ muisted ’’’ means ‘‘ scented with 
musk,’ and ‘‘ seenteen hundred linen ’”’ 
means linen of the year 1700. But what is 
the point of this date? Is it that the linen 
had lasted fifty years, the date of the story 
being supposed ito be 1750? 

4. Alan Fairford, in his opening speech 
on behalf of Peter Peebles, said of Peebles 
and his partner: ‘‘ Their association re- 
sembled the ancient story of the fruit which 
was carved with a knife poisoned on one side 
of the knife only, so that the individual to 
whom the envenomed portion was served 
drew decay and death from what afforded 
savour and sustenance to the consumer of 
the other moiety.”’ (ch. i. of Narrative, 
p. 194). To what story does this refer? 

_ (5) The girl of ithe house sees Darsie imitat- 
ing the facial contortions of Herries, and 


cries: ‘‘ You be as like the ould Squoire as | 


~—. But here a comes... and if you want 
a third, there is none but ould Harry, as I 
know of, that can match ye for a brent broo.’’ 
(ch. viii., p. 275). What is ‘‘ brent broo’’? 

(6) ‘‘ See brother,”’ she [Lilias] said... 
“these five blood-specks on my arm are a 
mark by which mysterious Nature has im- 





pressed, on an unborn infant, a record of its 
father’s violent death and its mother’s 
miseries.’’ (ch. xviii., p. 433). The author 
has a footnote: ‘‘ Several persons have 
brought down to these days the impressions 
which Nature had thus recorded when they 
were yet babes unborn. One lady of quality, 
whose father was long under sentence of 
death previous to the rebellion, was marked 
on the back of the neck by the sign of a broad 
axe. Another, whose kinsmen had been slain 
in battle and died on the scaffold to the 
number of seven, bore a child spattered on 
the right shoulder and down the arm with 
scarlet drops, as if of blood. Many other 
instances might be quoted.’’ What are we 
to say of this? 

(7) ‘‘. . . according to the custom of the 
knights of the rainbow, gave many hints that 
they were not people to serve any but men 
of first-rate consequence.’ (ch. xx., p. 473). 
Does ‘‘ knights of the rainbow ”’ refer to 
liveried servants ? 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


{5. For “ brent” see ‘A Dictionary of the 
Older Scottish Tongue ’ by Sir William Craigie. 
It is a variant of the O.K. brant, bront, steep, 
and is used in the sense of “ upright ”—chiefly 
as here, as an epithet of browis or brows. 
Among illustrations is given: “ With browis 
brent and twinkland cristell eine: 1567— 
—Satirical Poems of the time of the Reforma- 


’ 


tion.” ] 


AMROUX. — In 1844, Ferdinand Fer- 
guson Camroux, Secretary of the National 
Loan Fund Life Association, lived at 57, 
Doughty Street, London. In the same year 
Ferdinand Richard Camroux, merchant, was 
at 21, Abchurch Lane. Were they related? 


J. M. Buttocs. 


ORD GORDON, 1844.—The London Direc- 
tory of 1844 states that Lord Gordon 
lived at Kent House, South Place, Knights- 
bridge. Who was he? There was no peer 
of that name in 1844. Was ‘“ Lord”’ his 
Christian name? 
J. M. Buttocu. 


PRUCE FAMILY OF YORKSHIRE. — 
Will you allow me the privilege of re- 
questing readers who come across reference to 
the Yorkshire family of Spruce to communi- 
cate with me? 

My mother was born Harriet Spruce, and 
is the last surviving child, and co-heiress, 
with a sister, of ithe late John Spruce, of 
Leven, near Beverley, and Hull, and it is 








strange that in no directory or list of names 
do I find the name. Has the whole family 
died out? It would also interest me to know 
whether Richard Spruce, traveller and 
botanist (1817-1893), born at Gauthorpe, was 


related to my Leven ancestors. 


(Mrs.) Lavra M. Lovett. 
21, Southwood Court, London, N.W.11. 


UIDO RENI PRINTS. — I possess two | 


prints, Qins. x 12ins., by R. Strange, 
after Guido Reni, the heads respectively of 
the Archangel Gabriel and the Virgin in the 
picture of the Annunciation. I remember 
seeing the original picture. Where is it? I 
have tried three good libraries without 
success. 

J. Parson. 


\\ ONKEYS AS PETS.—Were monkeys 

trained and kept as pets from the 
earliest times? In the large picture ‘ The 
Adoration of the Magi’ by Alessandro Botti- 
celli (1444-1510) in the National Gallery, a 
monkey wearing a red collar is sitting beside 
a man. 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 


RANCIS E. PAGET, AUTHOR OF 
‘TALES OF THE VILLAGE,’ 1860. — 
Wanted, information regarding the above- 
named, who was rector of Elford. Can the 
following places mentioned in his ‘ Tales’ 


be identified: Yateshull Vicarage, Willow- 
ford, Norton, Riverscote Hall, Abbots 


Arderne, Godsholme, Baggesden Hall, and 
the Mynchery? Elford is presumably the 
parish in the diocese of Lichfield, near Tam- 
worth. Do the illustrations of ‘‘ Abbots 
Arderne”’ church in the book represent any 
particular church in the district ? 
P..D. M. 
[Francis Edward Paget (1806-1882), son of 


General Sir Edward Paget, has a place in the 
*D.N.B.’] 


EO XIII’s MONUMENT.—Would anyone 
tell me who designed tthe monument to 
Leo XIII in the Lateran, and say what are 
the other works by the same artist and where 
they are to be seen? 
HB. F. 


OHN JONES: ‘THE ART OF SPELL- 

ING.’—An 8vo. volume printed 1704. 

Particulars respecting this person will be 
esteemed. 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
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CIGARETTES IN BRITAIN 
(elxviii. 218). 

MY earliest recollection of cigarettes goes 

back to 1862, when Henry Percy (after. 
wards 7th Duke of Northumberland) and | 
were being coached by a tutor for Oxford, 
We were living at Albury Park, where Percy's 
parents entertained guests from time to time, 
Among these arrived one day a Russian lady 
and her two daughters. é 

Next morning a sinister repont was whis- 
pered among us to the effect that these ladies 
had been smoking tobacco in their bedrooms! 
Incredible, surely ; for who had ever heard of 
ladies smoking anywhere? But the rumour 
was amply confirmed; for the said ladies 
made it no secret that they carried cigarettes, 
and smoked them in their bedrooms, no other 
apartment in that mansion being provided 
for smoking. 

In the following year, 1863, 1 made closer 
acquaintance with cigarettes, when the late 
Mr. Moore Esmeade (a nephew of General 
Sir John Moore, who was killed at Corunna) 
was on a visit to my parents at Monreith. 
He smoked the first cigarettes I ever saw (or 
sampled). They were made, he told me, in 
Russia, and were wrapped in pale brown 
paper. 

One summer morning he was diffusing their 
fragrance as he and I stood at the front door. 
An elderly woman named Jean Wylie hap- 
pened to pass carrying a basket of fruit from 
ithe garden to the house. I had often seen 
old Jean enjoying a clay pipe; but when 
Moore Esmeade offered her a cigarette she 
replied: ‘‘ No thank ye, sir; I only smoke 
tobaccy.”’ 

HERBERT MAxWELL. 

Monreith. 


It would appear that Borrow was not fami- 
liar with the word “ cigarette’’ when he 
wrote ‘The Bible in Spain’ in 1836 or there- 
abouts. If he had been he would probably 
have used it when describing an incident he 
records in chapter x. : 

A shabby-looking fellow in an old rusty cloak 
walked into the room: he came straight up to 
the place where we were sitting, produced & 
paper cigar, which he lighted at a coal, an 
taking a whiff or two, looked at me. 


BENJAMIN WALKER. 
The whole point of the following story 
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is that it was not a queen but I 
have long thought the episode worthy of re- 
cord. A few years ago, I was travelling by 
train from Waterloo to Bournemouth, and, 
walking along the corridor past the first- 
class carriages, 1 noticed a lady happily 
ensconced in the far corner of one. She was 
clearly a gentlewoman, apparently quite 
seventy years old, wearing an elegant but 
old-fashioned silk dress and a quaint old 
black silk bonnet, with jet decorations, such 
as my mother used to wear about 1890—and 
she was peacefully smoking a long, large, 
black cigar, all by herself, with obvious en- 
joyment. 

Kpwarp J. G. Forse. 


ULLINGDON CLUB  (elxviii. 25).— 
‘ Lillywhite’s Cricket Scores, 1795-1850,’ 
and ‘ Grand Matches of Cricket in England, 
1771-1802,’ preserved in the Library of the 
M.C.C., show that ithe club played the M.C.C. 
three times in 1795 and twice in 1796, on Bul- 
lingdon Common, Oxford. All these were 
two-day matches, and those played in 1796 
were for 1,000 guineas and 500 guineas a side 
respectively. In 1820 there was a two-day 
match at Lords, and in 1823 a one-day match 
at Oxford. The M.C.C. won all these 
matches. 

The I Zingari also beat Bullingdon in a 
one-day match at Oxford in 1846. The scores 
give us the names of forty-nine members of 
the club. 

O. 


ILLER FAMILY (clxviii. 155). — This 
name may be a variant of Kilner (kiln- 

attendant) ; or of Keller, a place-name (per- 
haps from the Low Countries). Perhaps it 
means a slaughterer or pig-sticker. The name 
is found in New York. 

Elias de Keller, London, 20 Edw. I. 

John Keller, 1379: Poll Tax, West Riding, 
Yorks, 

Symon le Keller de London 16 Edw. II 
(‘Freemen of York,’ i. 20). 

1686. Godfrey Keller and Eliz. Savery: 
(Marriage Alleg. Canterbury). 

1716. Married Richard Keller and Sarah 
Neal: St. Jas. Clerkenwell. (Bardsley’s 
‘Surnames’; Harrison’s ‘ Surnames ’). 


W. W. P. 
There is a monumental mason in this town 
by the name J. W. Killer—in Station Street. 


Enpwin Hotrtts, 
Curator and Librarian. 
Bucks County Museum, Aylesbury. 














JAMES GORDON, NURSERYMAN, 

MILE END (clxviii. 225).—In addition 
to his nursery out at Mile End, James Gor- 
don had a shop, more centrally situated in 
Fenchurch Street, where he carried on his 
business of seedsman. From here was issued 
a particularly large and decorative trade- 
card (my copy measuring 144ins. x 8ins.) 
which was finely engraved for him by Cor- 
bould. An elaborate cartouche bearing the 
inscription ‘‘ James Gordon, Seeds Man, At 
the Thistle & Crown in Fenchurch Street, 
London,’’ is supported by symbolic figures re- 
presenting the four elemenits. These are 
flanked by a formal garden on the one side 
and on the other by a glazed green-house and 
various gardening tools. The whole is sur- 
mounted by the sign of the Thistle and 
Crown. ; 

A smaller trade-label, in letter-press, gives 
details of the business carried on at this ad- 
dress : 

JAMES GORDON. At the Sign of the 

Thistle and Crown, near Philpot Lane, in 

Fenchurch-Street, London. Selleth all 

sorts of Garden-seeds, Bird-seeds, Flower- 

roots, Fruit-trees, Flowering-shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Greenhouse- plants, Stove-plants, 

Grass-seeds; all other Utensils for the Use 

of Gardens; and the best Durham Flower 

of Mustard, Wholesale or Retail, at the 
lowest Price. 

I also happen to possess a long bill, com- 
prising over forty items, mostly vegetable 
seeds, made out to Lord Winterton, dated 
Nov. 7, 1768, on which the address ‘‘ No. 25 
in Fenchurch Street’’ appears. The London 
Directory for this year (1768) places James 
Gordon at No. 10, Fenchurch Street, but in 
all subsequent editions up to 1838 the posi- 
tion is given as No. 25. 

The succession of the firm in Fenchurch 
Street does not ttally exactly with that of the 
nursery at Mile End as stated by Dr. But- 
LocH. From 1768 to 1777 James Gordon is in 
sole possession. In 1777 he took in a part- 
ner named Dermer, and until 1796 the firm 
was Gordon, Dermer and Co. In 1802 the 
style is altered ito Gordon, Dermer, Forsyth 
and Co. A few years later (1808) Dermer 
has dropped out and the firm becomes Gor- 
don, Forsyth, Thomson and Co. In 1823 
another partner named Woodhouse is added, 
and in 1838 the style is changed again to 
Gordon, Thomson and Baskett. 


AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


A MS. memorandum by Robert Brown, in 
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the Dept. of Botany, Brit. Mus. (Nat. Hist.), 
printed in the Journal of Botany, vol. xl. 
(1902), 389, states that his nursery was ‘‘on 
the right hand side of the road from Mile- 
end to Bow, soon after you enter ithe parish 
of Bromley. In the year 1776 being then 
very old, he gave up his business to his sons 
and a Mr. [Thomas Dermer], who immedi- 
ately added large stoves to the gardens.”’ 
Plants from his garden and a drawing, by 
W. or J. Hudson, of a Liliwm Martagon 
Linn., growing there in 1768, are in ithe same 
department. 
J. ARDAGH. 


MAHOMED OF RYDER STREET (celxviii. 

226).—According ito the account given in 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ of Frederick Henry Horatio 
Mahomed, the physician, he was the son of 
a keeper of a Turkish bath and was born 
at Brighton in 1849. Brighton being his 
native town, it seems likely that he was des- 
cended from ‘‘ Sake Deen Mahomed, Sham- 
pooing Surgeon in Ordinary to Their Majes- 
ties, and the Royal Family, Inventor of the 
Indian Medicated Vapour Baths, 39, East 
Cliff, Brighton.’’ 

On his trade-card Sake Deen Mahomed 
claims that ‘‘ The Art of Shampooing [was] 
first introduced into England by Him in 
1784.’’ It would appear, therefore, that a 
generation intervened between him and the 
physician’s father. 

The Post Office London Directory for 1839 
gives ‘‘ Lake [sic] Deen Mahomed, sham- 
pooing surgeon, 7, Little Ryder Street, St. 
James’s; & at Brighton.’’ The only other 
entry I have seen is in the Post Office Direc- 
tory for 1832, where ‘‘ D. Mahomed, Vapour 
& Shampooing Baths, 11, St. James’s Place,’’ 
is mentioned. 

It would be interesting to know where the 
allusion occurs to “ Horatio Deen Mahomed, 
The Bath Man, Ryder Street, St. James’s,’’ 
which is quoted by your correspondent H. B. 

References to Sake Deen Mahomet, reputed 
centenarian, his tombstone at St. Nicholas 
Churchyard, Brighton, and the text of his 
two trade-cards which are in my possession, 
will be found in ‘ N. and Q.’ at clii. 303, 340, 
354 (23 Apr., 7 May, and 14 May, 1927). 

AmBROSE HEAL. 

Beaconsfield. 


IALECT WORDS OF SOUTH SOMER- 
SET (clxviii. 188).—Reference may be 
made to a well-informed paper (signed 
J. A. G.) in the Bath and Wells Diocesan 





Gazette for March, 1935 (published 
and Sons, Wells). 





by Clare 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPS, 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


HOMPSON OF MANCHESTER AND 
LEEDS (clxviii. 207). — The Richard 
Thompson of Leeds and Manchester men- 
tioned by your American correspondent, was 
possibly uncle to Richard Thompson, of His 
Majesty’s Custom House, who married Mary 
Hunn, half-sister of George Canning, and 
to whom were addressed the series of letters 
from the famous statesman which were pub- 
lished at clili. 129, 147 (Aug. 20 and 27, 


1927). This Richard Thompson, who was 
successively Receiver of Fines and For- 
feitures, Customs (1793), Supervisor of 


Receiver-General’s Receipts and Payments 
(1808), Plantations Clerk (1809) and Clerk 
of the Northern Ports (1815), in his will 
(P.C.C. 403 Wynne, dated 27 May, 
1816, proved 2 July, 1816), referred 
to the kind gift to his daughter Louisa 
Margaretta and son William Francis by 
‘‘a distant relation’’; and the will of his 
widow (P.C.C. 716 Richards, dated 9 Aug., 
1819, proved in 1923) gave further details 
of the giver as ‘‘ Mr. Thompson of Leeds ”’ 
and of the gift as £1,000 each to her youngest 
son and eldest daughter respectively. 

Richard and Mary Thompson were mar- 
ried at the end of 1801, and had five surviv- 
ing children: (1) Louisa Margaretta (twin 
with 2), b. 1802; (2) Mary Ann (twin with 
1), m. J. Smith and died without issue; 
(3) George Frewen, b. 1804 (Canning stood 
godfather), m. and had issue Mary and 
Louisa; (4) Caroline Dorothea, b. 1806, m. 
Jacques Hippolyte Bourdesol, and d. with- 
out issue at Guernsey in 1903, aged ninety- 
seven; (5) William Francis, b. 1810, m. and 
had issue William and Frances. 


Frep. R. GALe. 


VISIT OF CHRIST TO INDIA (elxviii. 
226).—Mrs. Duptey will find the article 
she requires in the Daily Express of 29 May, 
1926. The particulars were said to be in 4 
Buddhist manuscript found in ‘‘ the Hemis 
Monastery, Little Tibet.”’ 
S. GASELEE. 


[NUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES (clxvii. 
86, 233).—It may, perhaps, be permis- 
sible to add one more to those which have 
already appeared in the columns of ‘ N. & Q. 

A Gloucestershire farmer died in 1935, 





13, 1995, 
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bearing the unusual name of Amariah | second instance of the belief, as distinct from 
Porter. the proverbial saying, in Scotland, would be 
R. B. welcome. The ‘‘ apes’’ are obviously exotic. 

Upton. (anna was a Roman Catholic island, and a 


“MOLUMNIST ”’ (clxviii. 171).—The origin 

of this word is American, and is not as 
mysterious as W. H. J. supposes. More 
than twenty years ago F. P. A. (Franklin P. 
Adams), who wrote humorous comment in 
the New York Mail, used to write daily 
exactly one column of the paper. It was 
sometimes hard to make this come even, and 
he indulged in jokes about his last line—and 
also referred to his department as his ‘‘ col- 
umn.’’ Some of his jokes were in vernacu- 
lar, or turned on funny mispronunciations ; 
“colyumn,’’ I think, is the exaggerated Eng- 
lish of the bad actor or orator, but 1 am not 
sure. I also think F. P. A. may have been 
following the example of B. L. T. (Bert 
Leston Taylor), who conducted ‘‘ A Line o’ 
Type or Two”’ in a Chicago paper. In any 
case, it became the custom for writers of 
humorous departments to call themselves 
“columnists,’’ not in a very serious way. 
Now the column of Mr. Walter Winchell 
turned (by a series of steps he has outlined 
in articles printed in American periodicals) 
into a series of personal notes—marriages, en- 
gagements, publicity stunts, etc. Of course, 
like all humorous slang words thai fill a need 
of the language, this one was not planned 
learnedly. But I can remember its gradual 
growth and it is all simple enough, except to 
realise that it has become enough a part of 
the English vocabulary ito call for comment. 
I write from memory alone, and better claim- 
ants may arise as originators, but the essen- 
tial truth is thus. 

OLYBRIUS. 


“TBADING APES IN HELL” (clxvii. 
239; clxviii. 122).—The writer of the 
article in Folk-Lore for December, 1954, men- 
tioned in my previous note, has kindly fur- 
nished me with the reference to the passage 
in Pennant, which I find runs thus: 
Matrimony is held in such esteem here 
[Canna] that an old maid or an old batchelor 
is scarcely known; such firm belief have they 
in the doctrine of the ape-leading disgrace in 
the world below. So, to avoid that danger 
the youth marry at twentv, the lasses at seven- 
teen. (‘Tour in Scotland,’ 5th edn., ii, 314). 
The tour was made in 1769 and 1772. 
According to this version the punishment was 
extended to include the male sex, unless Pen- 
nant misunderstood or was misinformed. A 





priest might have instilled such a doctrine 
with a moral intention. 
W. W. GILL. 


“ (YNORN-CADGER” — (clxviii. 172). — 

Chambers gives the word ‘‘ cadger’’ as 
meaning a carrier who collects country pro- 
duce, and it is easy to see how the expression 
‘“‘corn-cadger’’ or ‘‘ corn-cauger,’’ which is 
a Scotch expression, came into being. 

It is to be found in Wright’s ‘ English 
Dialect Dictionary’ as meaning a corn- 
carrier, and Scott uses it in the ‘ Minstrelsy ’ 
(1848 edition) in the following phrase: 

Like gentlemen ye maunna seem, 

But look like corn-caugers ga’en the road. 

Cobbett, in ‘ Rural Rides’ (1885) also uses 
it in the same sense when he writes: ‘‘ To 
send their corn-gaugers over the country regu- 
larly year after year.”’ 

PP. 


ERPETUAL MOTION: BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY (clxv. 67, 106, 125, 141, 268, 
377 ; clxvi. 266).—In Otto Lueger’s ‘ Lexikon 
der gesamten Technik,’ vol. v., p. 69, this bib- 
liography is given by Weyrauch: ‘ Grind- 
licher Bericht von dem durch Herrn Orffy- 
reum glicklich inventirten Perpetuo-mobili,’ 
Leipzig, 1715, Acta eruditorum, 1715, p. 46. 
Neumann, ‘ Plan zur Erfindung derjenigen 
Maschine, welche in der Mechanik das Per- 
petuum mobile genannt wird,’ Liibeck, 1767. 
‘Mémoires de l’Académie,’ 1775, p. 65. 
Hantsche, ‘ Nachricht von einer Maschine, 
die in einem Perpetuum mobile besteht,’ 
Dresden, 1790. Montucla, ‘ Histoire des 
mathématiques,’ Paris, 1799-1802, vol. iii., 
p. 813. Carnot, ‘ Réflexions sur la puissance 
motrice du feu,’ Paris, 1824. Poppe, 
‘ Wunder der Mechanik,’ iii., Tibingen, 1832, 
p. 29. Gehler, ‘ Physikalisches Worterbuch,’ 
vii., Leipzig, 1833, art.: ‘Perpetuum 
mobile,’ by Muncke. Clausius, ‘ Ueber die 
bewegende Kraft der Warme und die Gesetze, 
welche sich daraus fir die Warmelehre selbst 
ergeben,’ Poggendorffs Annalen, 1850, Ixxix. 
pp. 368, 500. Hirn, ‘ Recherches sur |’équiva- 
lent mécanique de la chaleur,’ Colmar, 1858, 
pp. 160, 196. Dirks, ‘ Perpetuum mobile,’ 
London, 1861 and 1870. Daul, ‘ Das Per- 
petuum mobile,’ Wien, 1899. 


Orto F. Baster. 
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HE PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY OF | 
TIVERTON (clxviii. 225).—Your cor- | don’t know when births, deaths and marriages 


respondent will find a biography of John Wil- | 
mot of Barkswell (now Berkswell), Co. War- 
wick, in F. L. Colville’s ‘ Warwickshire | 
Worthies.’ He was the son of Sir John | 
Eardley Wilmot, Chief Justice of the Court | 
of Common Pleas, who died 1792. John | 
Wilmot is said to have been one of the min- 
ority who opposed the American War. After 
being chosen to represent Tiverton in 1776 
and 1780, he was returned in 1784 for Coven- 
try as a follower of Pitt, and represented 
the city until 1796. In T. W. Whitley’s 
‘ Parliamentary Representation of Coven- 
try’ (pp. 191-215) there is an account of 
the hotly-contested elections of the time. 
Wilmot died in 1815, and was buried in 
the family vault in the beautiful little Nor- 
man crypt of St. John the Baptist’s church 
at Berkswell, anciently a place of pilgrim- 
age, where some obscure St. Milred was re- 
vered. The velvet-covered coffins lay on 
shelves greatly impeding the view of the 
crypt. I have heard that one of the descend- 
ants of the family, on going to view the rest- 
ing-place of his ancestors, left his visiting 
card in the vault! With the consent of the 
family, the coffins were cleared away a few 
years ago and re-interred in the churchyard. 
Colville mentions the monument to Wilmot’s 
memory in the church with the text from 
Job xxix.: ‘‘ He caused the widow’s heart 
to sing for joy,’”’ perhaps in allusion to the 
work done by him in aid of the poverty- 
stricken French refugees after the Revolu- 
tion. I daresay the monument is there still, 
though I do not remember it. 


M. Dormer Harrts. 


ASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE IN 
THE XVIII CENTURY (clxviii. 155).— 
Working back from No. 143 of Adams’ Weekly 
Courant, Wednesday, 13-20 Aug., 1735 (Local 
Glean. Lancs. and Ches., ed. Earwaker, i., 
p. 237), not always a very safe proceeding 
(ante clxii. 6), the paper will have been 
started about 1732 (Ches. Sheaf, 3 S. x. 65). 
Births, deaths and marriages from it, Janu- 
ary, 1780—May, 1785, have been reprinted in 
ibid., 3 S. xi. and xii., but I don’t know if 
they begin earlier; the proprietors of the 
Chester Courant have a long and valuable 
series of Adams’ paper, beginning with 
No. 860, Tuesday, 3 Oct., 1749 (ibid., 3 S. 
x. 65). There is an almost complete set of 
Harrop’s Manchester Mercury started in 





1752 in Chetham’s Library, Manchester (City 


———_—_—_—_____, 


News N. and Q., Manchester, v., 282); ] 
begin, but have a note of death as early as 
February, 1760, from its columns. 
Ls 
JLEYDELL FAMILY OF COLESHILL, 
BERKS (clxviii. 155).—I regret that I 
did not consult Lysons’ ‘ Berks’ before send- 
ing my query as to the origin of this name, 
Speaking of the Pleydells, it says they in. 
herited the property from the Coleshills who 
possessed the estate so early as the reign of 
Edward I. There is nothing to suggest that 
the Pleydells had any connection with this 
village before the latter part of the fifteenth 
century. I should be glad of any reference 
to the name before this period. 
A. STEPHENS Dyer. 
207, Kingston Road, Teddington, Middx. 
HE LAST BARON CONYERS AND HIS 
DESCENDANTS (clxviii. 226).—Although 
Sir Thomas Conyers, the last Baron Con- 
yers, became an inmate of the Chesterle 
Street Workhouse, he did not die there. 
Chiefly owing to the efforts of Robert Suntees, 
he was removed on Mar. 1, 1810, to the resi- 
dence of Mr. William Pybus, Chester-le- 
Street, where he died on the 15th of the same 
month. Surtees had initiated a subscription 
for the purpose of putting him in more com- 
fortable surroundings, and it may be inter- 
esting to give a list of those who responded 
to the appeal, which brought in the sum of 
£100 5s. The names are as follow: Bisho 
Barrington (£10); Sir Thomas Sheppard, 
Bart. (£5); George Anderson, Esq., New- 
castle (£5); Sir Thomas H. Liddell, Bart., 
Ravensworth (£10); Sir H. V. Tempest, 
Bart. (£10); William Radcliffe, Esq., Rouge- 
Croix (£2); the Rev. John Ward, Mickle- 
over, near Derby (£2); James Hammett, 
Esq. (£1 1s.); E. A. and E. H. (£2 2.); 
Sir Henry Etherington, Bart., Hull (£10); 
Thomas Harrison, Esq., Situb House (£15); 
Thomas Wilkinson, Esq., Oswald House, Dur- 
ham (£1); Sir Joseph Andrews, Bart. (£2 
2s.); Sir Montague Cholmley, Bart. (£5); 
and Robert Surtees, Esq., Mainsforth (£20). 
Out of the amount, £15 was paid for 
clothes and linen; £5 4s. 10d. in discharge 
of debts; £8 for lodging and a gratuity for 
trouble; £4 13s. 6d. for medical attendance; 
and £19 19s. for funeral expenses. Some 
further charges left a balance of £47, which 
was employed in placing some of his grand- 
children in decent employment. 
H. Askew. 
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Che Library. 
Why Piccadilly? By E. Stewart Fay. 

(Methuen. 7s. 6d. net). 

A “STORY of the names of London,’’ this 

book starts from Piccadilly and takes us 
all about the cities of London and West- 
minster and the sowthern half of the borough 
of Holborn. It is written with a great live- 
liness, which perhaps may be thought now 
and again—as in the story of St. Ursula—to 
peter too far out into triviality, but is in 
general acceptable and amusing. There is 
plenty of material in London street-names to 
suit a racy pen—odd characters like Colonel 
Panton; ancient romances and scandals, such 
as those that have gathered round Hatton 
Garden; to say nothing of the echoes of old- 
time life and sport and fashion which still 
sound in the word Soho, or jest faintly in 
the word Piccadilly, or in Pall Mall or the 
Cockpit or Ducking Pond Yard recall old pas- 
times which the London world has dropped. 
On old puzzles for which solution is now 
hardly to be hoped, Mr. Stewart Fay gives 
entertaining statement of the conjectures ; on 
Pimlico he seems slightly inclined towards 
derivation from the surname of Ben Pimlico, 
attracted by the undoubted strangeness there 
would be ‘if old Benjamin’s name became 
attached to two different pants of London at 
the same time but by two unconnected 
means.”’ Downing receives from him very 
hard measure—‘‘a scoundrelly adventurer 
... that is what George Downing was ”’ ; 
Mr. John Beresford, some years ago, con- 
vinceed us that the man was a little better 
than that. 

Among the most useful things in the book 
are the notes of quite modern invention or 
change of names—little matters one may read 
of in a daily paper and then too easily forget. 
Thus we are told ithat till 1931 Charing Cross 
was the name for the narrow upper part of 
the road through Whitehall—Whitehall be- 
ginning only at the place where the Holbein 
Gate had once stood—and was, on Jan. 1 of 
that year, officially withdrawn to the corner 
of the road; and there is mention of 
the attempt to get the name of Tothill Street 
changed, which was so properly resisted by the 
ity Council. Tothill Street is an example 
of the survival of a name with a good old 
historical significance, for here was once a 
“toothill’’ or “ tothill,”’ that is to say, a 
look-out—survival the more to be prized, crop- 








ping up as it does among the multitude of 
names derived from owners, and places associ- 
ated with owners, builders and notable per- 
sons, which cover most of the west of London. 

The affixing of names to streets is a topic 
of no little interest and apropos of Bart- 
lell’s Buildings, where is yet to be seen a 
tablet with the name bearing date 1685, we 
have a page or two about old street-name 
tablets and the few that yet survive, the chief 
being ‘‘ This is Deveraux Courte, 1676.” 

Mr. Fay has sundry justly severe remarks 
on some of our fashions in street-naming, and 
much praise for the street-naming in New 
York and other American cities. But the 
numerals or letters of the alphabet which he 
commends would surely be no better than our 
present names in English towns, which can 
seldom be built on a systematic, ito say 
nothing of a rectangular, plan. On the 
whole, for us, the best names would seem 
to be those derived from use or history or 
topography. Association, as our author 
points out, changes with surprising quick- 
ness and thoroughness—wiitness Mayfair, 
which in modern usage retains no faintest 
savour of its ancient connection, on the same 
site, with the lowest of the low; or the Hay- 
market, which, we would wager, does not 
once a year to any one of the thousands who 
use the name, recall the fact that here a 
veritable market for hay was once regularly 
held. 

Mr. Stewart Fay misses nothing of im- 
pontance—we had almost said nothing at all 
—out of the teeming harvest of names in- 
cluded within his chosen area. His book 
will probably become one of the most popu- 
lar of its kind. In the next edition perhaps 
‘‘ sychophantic ’’ might be corrected ; and we 
suspect that “‘ gunny-hen’’ stands in the 
original as ‘‘ guinny-hen.’’ ‘‘ Wellington 
Street . . . obviously by a product of that 
hero-worship which . . . ’’ seems also to call 
for a small alteration. Did not the naming 
of villas begin before the twentieth century ? 
It will be seen that we expect to hear of a 
second edition being called for—otherwise 
such slight blemishes would not be worth 
recording. 


THe Oxford Press have sent us No. 429 of 
the World’s Classics, H. O. Sturgis’s novel, 
‘ Belchamber,’ with an introduction by Mr. 
Gerard Hopkins. The book—first published 
in 1904—was, according to a quotation from 
Mrs. Edith Wharton, ‘‘ born out of its due 
time, and sank almost at once into an obscur- 
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ity from which I am persuaded it will one 
day emerge,’ and Mr. Hopkins claims for 
it place as “‘ a true, if minor, classic.’’ The 
strong and logically working imagination of 
the author would probably have felt itself 
more at home in the ttechnique of the modern 
novelist than in that of thirty years ago. In 
method he is not far from Thackeray and 
Trollope; there may even be discerned a touch 
of Disraeli. But the theme; the angle from 
which character is viewed; the detached re- 
lentlessness, and the type of satire are 
modern. The combination is of great interest 
from a literary point of view, but one can 
hardly feel surprise that between the two 
‘Belchamber’ did not achieve popularity. 
Its progress in this new form should be worth 
noting. 
BooKSELLER’s CATALOGUE. 


Messrs. Myers have sent us their cata- 
logues Nos, 304, 305 and 306, the first a list of 
Autograph Letters and MSS., the second des- 
cribing between 500 and 600 books of literary 
interest. A letter from Grenville to the Duke 
of Leeds in February, 1791, is concerned with 
the remission of the sentence on John Walter, 
the founder of The Times, who was then in 
prison on account of libels on the Royal Fam- 
ily (£4 4s.). Under ‘ Naval’ are three in- 
teresting letters of Nelson’s, one to John 
Locker condoling with him on his father’s 
death (1800: £10 10s.); one to Admiral Lut- 
widge (1801: £10 10s.) and one to William 
Axe about the purchase of the house at Mer- 
ton (1802:: £12 12s.). Two series—each 
priced £10 10s.—of letters of D. H. Lawrence 
to his literary agent, will not escape that 
author’s admirers. Another series worth 
noting is seven letters about spiritualism 
written by Sir Richard Burton, the traveller, 
’ to Frederick Hockley, a spiritualist (1853: 
£10 10s.). We may mention besides two 
letters of Charles Burney’s—the one about 
Fanny Burney’s attempt at play-writing 
(1793: £4 4s.) and the other mentioning 
Herschel (£1 10s.) ; a note of Byron’s to John 
Murray (£8 8s.); 12 pages of Chesterfield’s 
journal while in Ireland—1745-6 (£5 5s.), 
and a letter of W. H. Hudson about ‘ Dead 
Man’s Plack’ (1921: £4 4s.). These ex- 
amples are taken rather at random. The 
autographs number close on 600, offered at 
quite moderate prices. 

In the second catalogue will be found a 





copy of George Moore’s fragment, ‘ Heloigs 
and Abelard,’ containing matter intended 
be inserted in the book, but sent too late and 
published in a separate pamphlet. This hay 
inserted in iit a letter on the subject from the 
author (£5 10s.). te 


The third catalogue, besides a good : 
tion of Holbein’s portraits engraved by Ban 
tolozzi, contains a small collection of Histor. 
cal Broadsides, several of which appear to 
be unique and some unrecorded; they range 
in date from 1641 to 1659, the greater nu 
being of the year 1647. Among the mi 
laneous items we noticed are a first edition of 
‘La Perspective, avec la Raison des Ombre 
et Miroirs,’ by Salomon de Caus (1611: 
6s.) ; a good copy of the ‘ Musaeum Trader 
cantianum,’ with the armorial frontispiesg 
and the two engraved portraits by Holla 
(1656: £8 8s.); a set of Agnes Strickl 
Works, 33 vols. in all (£17 10s.) and the 17) 
edition of Colley Cibber’s Dramatic Works 
(£7 10s.). Under ‘ Sporting ’ the catalogue 
describes Apperley’s ‘Memoirs of the li 
of the late John Mytton’ in the second ¢ 
tion, having 18 plates by Alken and B 
lins (1837: £12 12s.); and a copy of @ 
Thos. Williamson’s ‘ Oriental Field Spoi 
(1819: £14). Alken’s ‘ Symptoms of h 
Amused ’ is also here, priced £5 10s. (182 
Good modern books are ithe ‘ Sporting No 
of R. S. Surtees,’ in 10 vols., with the 
oured plates and woodcuts by Leech, F 
and others, brought out 1929-30 (£12 12s. 
and the reproduction made in 1886 of the 178 
edition of ‘ Fables de la Fontaine avec 
figures d’Oudry,”’ 4 vols. 4to. (£10 10s.). 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications of every kind should he 
dressed to 14, Burleigh Street, Strand, London 
pel and not to the printer at High Wy. 
combe. Ri 


We cannot undertake to answer qu 
privately, nor to give advice on the value @ 
old books or prints. 3 


We beg leave to state that we do not uz 
take to return communications which, for 
reason, we do not print. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to 
article which has already appeared, corm 
pondents are requested to give within pare 
theses—immediately after the exact heading ; 
the numbers of the series volume and 
st = the contribution in question is to 
ound. q 
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